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CLASS EXERCISES IN CONSTR UCTION 


If we have watched of late years the slow clearing to a 
focus of compositional methods, we have noticed a gradual 
but distinct shift of emphasis. Or it might be more “honest 
to admit plainly that only within recent years are we begin- 
ning to have definite methods at all, since ways and means 
for instruction in language facility used to be among the con- 
siderable class of excellences which we “so much do vaunt 
but nowhere show.” Not many years ago we used in school 
to pore for disappointed hours over a vague collection of 
platitudes called Ahe ‘Theory of Rhetoric.” By and by 
began to appear the heavy type of text-book somewhat para- 
doxically named ‘‘A Practical Rhetoric.” Still common to- 
day is the compromise, ‘‘Theory and Practice of Rhetoric.” 
But the best sign for our future seems the growing frequency 
of that unpretentious manual which consents to be called 
plainly “ Handbook of Composition,” or better, ‘Constructive 
Exercises in English.” 

For we have learned better than we yet show that effectual 
teaching of composition must be no matter of theory, or of 
accident, or of faith, but an exact science. Of course the 
ancient puzzle is still ours. “ What could I have done to 
my vineyard that I have not done? Wherefore, when I 
looked that it should bring forth grapes, brought it forth 
wild grapes?” But at least the day is past when our vine- 
yard was expected to prosper “under a salutary neglect.” 
No longer can English teachers be consoled by Shakespeare’s 
dictum that “to read and write comes by nature,” — that 
therefore they are not culpable if the gift never comes to the 
pupil atall. Such comfort would serve if Plato were literally 
right, — that education is the gradual recollection of what we 
used to know. But we are fully persuaded that at least the 
art to write does not come by nature at all,— that here is 
one path of learning which must be surveyed, paved, marked 
with sign-boards so clearly that fools shall not err therein. 
Left to the inspiration of native wit, the average boy will do 
one of three things:—he will shirk his composition — we 
all know the sprawling script with long spaces between the 
words; he will make a mountain of it— familiar, too, the 
toil-worn, crumpled sheet; or at best he will produce a 
theme, lively perhaps, but quite independent of rhetorical, 


even of grammatical conventions. Demos at sixteen has yery 
particular business, but he enters the high school, assured 
that business has nothing to do with phrase structure. He 
has not learned to find in the craft of language any trace of 
that zeal of conquest which can make laborious days delightful. 
All the theories from Aristotle down would never reveal to 
him such a possibility. 

For the boy, intent upon whatsoever things can be seen 
and handled, the most uninviting sight in life is a display of 
generalities. No theory under the sun is quite worth atten- 
tion; and “Theory of Composition!” —strange food, he 
thinks, to give a growing boy. Offence lurks in the very 
headings of his chapters — empty words ending in -y or -ence 
or -tion. If he might have his way, every abstract noun 
would be left in the dictionary where it doubtless belongs. 
And perhaps our pupil is sometimes justified. Sometimes 
the able and ingenious author of his text-book rather seems 
to have forgotten about the boy and girl, in his nearer recol- 
lection of the “philosophic mind” which the student of 
twenty supposes himself to possess. We find that in high 
school, as in college, pupils must be led like the rats in 
“The Piper,” “by curiosity,” but the object of the curiosity 
is different. The elder is eager to classify, to relate, to 
reason, and prefers to hover in thought on the verge of the 
“vast abrupt” or the ‘“‘intense inane.” The younger, prac- 
tical, stolid, guarded always against the suspicion of “non- 
sense,” will explore the inner workings of an automobile, but 
will not be tempted, if he knows it, to enter one step the 
abstract land “where those ideas be.” ‘ Bows and arrows 
and little wheel-barrows, — that’s what little boys are made 
of.” And the boy of the high school is essentially a little boy. 
He is for common sense, — never a moment for analysis. 

If we ask him to admire the mere technique of composition, 
the best praise we shall win from him will be the words of 
poor Christopher Sly, “’Tis an excellent piece of work, 
Madam Lady. Would ’twere done.” But if an excellent 
piece of work appears clearly possible for himself, his indif- 
ference vanishes. For it would be blind to lament that a 
boy loves above all to handle tools and fashion shapes. Here 
is our chance ready-made. Thanks to his joy in construction 
we may stir from his stubborn head the stiff prejudice not 
only that the form of words is beyond the pale of his consid- 
eration but that it is too difficult a matter for anybody under 
thirty. In the manual class he loves to make a table, not 
because it is a table, but because he is clever enough to make 
it. He may, then, if we give him as simple tools, and teach 
him their use with equal precision, take pride even in the 
construction of an English sentence, — like to make it well- 


ervey 


jointed, evenly proportioned. We are still learning how 
simple those tools must be and how perfectly their use must 
be understood. 

A sure advance, however, is the renaissance in class drill, 
once confined to a tame analysis or perpetual correction. 
For the understanding of faults has never so far engendered 
a mighty passion for literary creation. It is well “to see 
and know,” if thereby we can certainly “abstain.” With or 
without a text-book we must drill the standing guard against 
the ubiquitous pronoun, the haphazard tense, the unfastened 
participle, the runaway or the broken-backed sentence. Per- 
haps, by-the-way, we do well to make our own corrective 
exercises, for we have nuisance enough in the local dialect. 
Each district of New England seeks out sufficiently its own 
inventions of colloquial idiom. But style was never learned 

by the most patient addiction to the popular collection of 
English barbarisms, the blunder anthology. Still our good 
boy is but dully minded to reform his sentence. Quite 
frankly he does not intend to be at much trouble, with chance 
of fair luck so slight as he sees it. He is as little likely, he 
thinks, to grope out good English, as was the old alchemist 
messing in his alembic to hit upon gold. Our boy is not 
even sure that he fancies gold. Anyway, he will not try to 
make a thing unless he knows how. 

His mastery of words may come, we know, only from 
detailed class practice in actual sentence construction. By 
imitation of good models, written on subjects which solicit 
common-sense and romance, the basis of boyhood’s wisdom, 
the pupil may gain a recognition of form and win a power 
of accurate phrasing more fully rounded than his own unas- 
sisted best. Even more productive, because more definite in 
its appeal to latent intelligence, is the building of shapely 
sentences, still upon congenial themes, under the direction of 
the teacher. Starting from the simple statement, the pupil 
may learn to insert adjectives, adverbs; then phrases, infini- 
tive, adverbial, adjective, or past participial; and gradually 
to add, in increasing diversity, subordinate clauses and predi- 
cates in parallel structure that the sentence may grow steadily 
in length, in power, and ultimately perhaps in grace. 

So the boy is left in a moderate, but not in an unchartered 
freedom. He has chosen his material, but shaped it in a 
design of clause and phrase prescribed by his teacher. His 
originality is stirred, for the stuff and handling of the sentence 
is his own; yet the form is kept within bounds, proportioned, 
free from needless change, from the juvenile prolixity and 
chance meanderings in the wonderful clause labyrinths dis- 
coverable only to the unguided. Nor is the boy ill-pleased 
with his handiwork. He has written a sentence in story-book 


fashion, and he knows just how he wrote it; he understands 
each step of its sensible growth. No matter if his theme 
sentences continue for a while amorphous; in time, under the 
steady insistence of his class drill, they will be freed from 
redundancies, better knit in a friendly logic. Best of all he 
knows his work not done at random. He can do it again, 
‘‘as well, nay, better perchance.” You remember the story 
ot the Knight Coward, who, at a crisis, always fled the foe, 
One day, forced by Sir Gawaine into battle, he overthrew his 
opponent, crying joyfully, “If I had known how easy it is to 
be brave, I should have been brave long ago.” <A like sur- 
prise is as possible and as wholesome for our pupil. 

And if we are wise, we shall make his self-satisfaction a 
cover for the hated grammar review, usually so staled by 
familiarity that the boy presents a bland imperviousness at 
any suspicion of its approach. But he warms to a mild 
excitement at the manufacture of language to order. The 
process is humbling, too; it sets so uncomfortably in the light 
each hidden ignorance or unexpected vagueness. Guessing, 
alas, avails no more. Since, then, directions for the building 
of sentences are necessarily given in grammatical terms; we 
may with a shift of emphasis carry the exercise to the details 
of syntax relation. The adjective phrase may be followed by 
a subject, a predicate, an object in the form of a noun clause 
with an infinitive for subject. In short, we may make the 
task as minute and exact as we please, — teach our pupil by 
easy steps to build a sentence of whatsoever complexity may 
be necessary in preparation for the work in foreign languages. 
Thus at least is grammar found to exist for the sentence, not 
the sentence for grammar, 

In the same fashion punctuation drill may be correlated 
with our language architecture. From the mass of contflict- 
ing rules still current, often haphazard for all their assurance, 
we may select the few most salient, shorten them to a form 
tangible for memory, above all word them to apply to definite 
grammatical structure. So at least they seem reliable and 
authentic, open no more to the shifts of chance, but sq far at 
least as the Freshman knows, invariable as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians. Thus limited and defined, punctuation 
may be logically developed and enforced during the class 
exercises for phrase and clause order, till it too becomes no 
longer an accident, but an understood habit. 

As rigor is easiest here, so, in all composition work, we 
find restriction of form does not mean repression of thought. 
Without the bonds the average boy would remain ingloriously 
mute. He comes to us stirred by dumb thoughts, blurting 
monstrosities hideous with mangled meaning. That his mani- 
fold utterances may have power, they must be related, sub- 


ordinated one to another; they will never achieve that subor- 
dination till his sentences be denied the guileless ramble of 
their initial way. For this reason the early class drill may 
venture boldly to exclude the compound sentence, that the 
young writer may resort perforce to the types of closer direct- 
ness — terse, logical, unified. Thus, with a passable sentence 
structure already familiar, the college Freshman, freed from 
the bewilderment of style enormities, may apply his imagina- 
tion and ingenuity more comfortably to the matter of his 
theme. ge? 

With the background of habit well established, the mech- 
anism of language well started, the high school student may 
enjoy more liberty in class experiment. He may work his 
will with sentence transformations, expanding or contracting 
in curious variety, reducing, perhaps, the good compound to 
the good complex, the complex to the simple, the clause to a 
phrase, the phrase to a word. Nor is the compound sentence 
now frowned upon. Mather is the pupil encouraged to dis- 
cover the rhythmic charm of the loose form; to seek all 
natural diversities of the periodic and the balance, moulding 
and remoulding pliable material to find at last its most expres- 
sive shape. By sentence manipulation indeed can he best 
learn the true significance of those excellent terms — force 
and emphasis. 

And the exposition paragraph, once an unattempted ideal, 
later a product of grim pressure, becomes by a gradual initia- 
tion a matter of course. The young writer would still prefer 
to be fancy-free, but if he tackles in the modern way at first 
the single paragraph and then the series, he finds easily the 
logic of its necessities, the limitation of view, the topic sen- 
tence, the conclusion an organic part, not affixed like a postage 
stamp, the light transition to begin each new paragraph. 
And here, too, we comfort him soonest if the models are on 
his own subjects — on Cedric, or Bottom, or Sydney Carton. 
Best of all does he like the work if his teacher writes with 
him in class, for then, happy in the fellowship of rivalry, he 
feels success to be easy and the effort desirable. 

So personal a contact with the work of her pupil makes a 
searching demand upon the English teacher, but her back is 
already so patiently adjusted to the load that she has ceased 
to reckon on the last straw. Daily for hours she must labor 
on the correction of mechanical errors, yet allow no mechan- 
ical dulness to blunt the appeal of her personality. She must 
profess unbounded zeal in the publication of a school paper; 
must sustain Juventus through the fluctuations of a debating 
club, or inspire a commencement so well devised as to hit the 
taste of everybody in town. She must be careful not to 
encroach on the demands of the more formal departments, 


and yet make known to the majority of her pupils all that 
they are like to know of the strength and pleasure and solace 
waiting on the library shelf. <As a teller of tales she must 
rival Sheherazade. She must fill out and vivify the bald out- 
lines of class reading by an unfailing wealth of subsidiary 
knowledge that the pupils may absorb culture unawares. 
Hers it is to perform the perpetual miracle, to make the deaf 
to hear and the dumb to speak, to give to the blind and color- 
blind some little sight of world’s beauty. She does not mind 
a little extra responsibility. 

And she has her reward in a small measure of visible 
result. No English teacher, to be sure, expects ever to find 
in her class-room the ideal place mentioned by Dante, “ where 
what is willed can be done.” But we have gained, and gained 
where we have seemed to lose. Without his knowledge the 
pupil has taken a considerable start, not only in the practice 
but in the theory of rhetoric. Aided by his teacher, he has 
begun to discover for himself the laws of composition, and 
knows them, since he made them, good, above the level of 
juvenile contempt. For those abstractions — unity, coher- 
ence, emphasis, and the like—he has found in his own 
experience the need, and thereupon needed the names, and 
the names have become significant. And so, partly compre- 
hending his attempt, he has failed and knows, in mature 
parlance, the reason why. He has known, too, his own small 
measure of success, and entered ever so little the pleasure of 
intelligent workmanship. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF MARCH MEETING 


The tenth annual spring meeting of the Association will be held at 
9.30 A.M., on Saturday, March 18th (not on March 11th, as incorrectly 
announced in last month’s leaflet), in Jacob Sleeper Hall, Boston 
University. 

Subject: Differentiation of the English Course in Secondary 
Schools: 

I. Why Differentiation is Undesirable. 
Mr. D. O. S. Lowell, Headmaster Roxbury Latin School. 
II. The Necessity of Differentiation. 
Miss Josephine Hammond, Practical Arts High School, 
Boston. 
Ill. Remarks on a Special Course in English. 
Miss Kate Stanley, Technical High School, Springfield. 
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‘JUST PUBLISHED 


oi Maier ep ee acne Pidtesvor of we 
English Language and ‘Literature in the 
University of California. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Price $1.60 


The purpose of this work is to familiarize students and general 
readers with the Greek, Roman, Norse and German myths which 
have acclimated themselves in English speaking lands; with the 
uses of these myths in English and American poetry; with the 
principal masterpieces of ancient and modern sculpture and paint- 
ing, illustrating mythological subjects; and with the history and 
interpretation of myths. 

This new edition of a work which has become a classic as a 
textbook and as a work of reference embodies many changes in 
arrangement and scope of material which makes the book even 
more valuable than before. Some of the myths have been restated 
and certain ones, before omitted, have been included. The illus- | 
trations are entirely new and are from the finest set of line drawings 
ever prepared for an American textbook. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


29 Beacon Street, Boston 


ENGLISH CLASSICS 


THE SILVER SERIES OF CLASSICS, comprising fifty 
volumes, includes those masterpieces of English prose and 
poetry suitable for school and college use. 

Each volume has been edited with a rare appreciation of the | 
needs of both teacher and pupil. Asa result the books have a 
completeness and a definiteness unequalled by any other texts. | 
Their skilful editing makes them inspiring to teach and inter- 
esting to study; pupils who study them gain a definite knowl- 
edge of how to appreciate a masterpiece. 

The copious notes, the analyses and summaries, the brief 
biographies, the extracts from well-known critics, the specimen | 
examination questions are features which make these books 
ideal for college entrance work. 

The volumes are artistically bound; the paper and typog- 
raphy are excellent. \ 


_ These books are now offered at remarkably low prices; 
most of them are only twenty-five cents a volume. 


Write for list and information. 


SLE VER BUR DET 1. .&. COMPANY 


New York 221 Columbus Avenue, Boston Chicago 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
ENGLISH READINGS FOR SCHOOLS 


WILBUR L. CROSS, General Editor 
Ready March 1 


Shakespeare: Merchantof Venice 
Edited by Frederick E. Pierce, 
Yale University. 


Shakespeare: As You Like It 


Edited by John W. Cunliffe 
and George R. Elliott, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


Shakespeare: Macbeth 


Edited by Felix E. Schelling, 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Shakespeare: Julius Ceser 
Edited by Ashley H. Thorn- 
dike, Columbia University. 


Arnold: Sohrab and Rustum 
And other poems, edited by 
Walter S. Hinchman, Groton 
School. 

Scott: Lady of the Lake 
Edited ‘by Alfred M. Hitch- 
cock, Hartford (Ct.) High 
School. 

Defoe: Robinson Crusoe 
Edited by Wilbur L. Cross, 
Yale University. 

Bunyan: Pilgrim’s Progress 
Edited by John H. Gardiner, 
Harvard University. 


Henry Holt and Company 


34 West 33d Street 128 Tremont Street 
New York : Boston 


THE USE OF OUTLINE STUDIES 


The use of Outline Studies may or may not be advisable. It depends 
on the character of the Outlines. 

Those that furnish ready-made information; those that do the work 
which the pupil should do for himself; those that make it scarcely 
necessary for him to examine the book that is outlined; these are well 
named ‘‘Canned English.’’ These deserve the reprobation that is 
heaped upon them by thoughtful teachers. 

There are others that have been made with special care for the 
scholarly interests of the pupil. They are based on sound pedagogical 
principles. They are in every respect helpful and commendable. 


THE KINGSLEY OUTLINE STUDIES 


are distinguished from all others by the following features: 

1. They open with a brief paragraph on ‘‘ Preparatory Work,’’ which 
helps the pupil to get his bearings, to place the book to be studied in 
its proper setting in the general scheme of history and of literature. 

2. They require the pupil to read the book three times, studying it 
critically each time from a different view point. 

3. They close with a section on ‘‘ Supplementary Work,”’ including 
a valuable list of theme subjects and examination questions. 

4, Throughout, the Kingsley Outlines are almost wholly in the form 
of suggestion and direction rather than of assertion. They raise ques- 
tions and set the pupil at work to do his own thinking. They are not 
a. crutch, but an inspiration. 

The series numbers 65 on English, one each on Grammar and 
Geography, 4 (2 ready) on History, and 10 on Latin (Caesar, Cicero 
and Vergil). 

Send for Complete Catalogue. 


THE PALMER COMPANY, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. — 


THE HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 


PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 
FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS OF EDUCATION 


THEORY AND PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION 


DrAPER’s American Education 
RUEDIGER’S Principles of Education 
CHANCELLOR’ s Theory of Motives, Ideals and Values i in Education 
Henpenson’s Education and the Larger Life 

TYLER’S Growth and Education 

O’SHEA’S Social Development and Education | 


PRACTICAL ASPECTS OF EDUCATION 


Casor’s Ethics for Children . 1.25 
McMurry’s How to Study and Teaching How to Study 1.25 
Hawnus’s Beginnings in Industrial Education ; : 1.00 
BryAnt’s How to Tell Stories to Children. : : 5 ILD) 
‘ : eee2b 

1.30 
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Coupy’s Literature and Life in School 
Bares’s Talks on Teaching Literature 


When purchased singly by teachers, the total cost of iene twelve 
volumes, postpaid, amounts to $16.85 net. 


The Library Complete 
will be sold at the special price of $12.00, transportation charges 
additional 

Teachers already owning any of the volumes and ordering the others may 
deduct from this special price 60% of the list price, as indicated above, for each 
volume owned; the other volumes will be supplied at the price shown by the 
balance. 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Educational Department 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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